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Record Number 


NOTEWORTHY feature of the 
A recent upswing in the birth 
rate has been the increase in 

the rate among women past the 
prime of reproductive life. This 
represents a reversal of the marked 
downward trend which had been in 
evidence for many years. At ages 
35 to 39, for example, the birth rate 
among white women in our country 
rose more than one third between 
1939 and 1946—from 42 per 1,000 
to 57—after having fallen steadily 
from about 80 per 1,000 in the peri- 
od immediately following World 
War I. Even among women at ages 
40 to 44 years, the rate has shown 
an upward tendency in recent years. 
These facts are shown graphically 
in the left-hand panel of the chart 
on page 2; the data are presented 
through 1946, the latest year for 
which detailed figures are available. 
The most pronounced increase in 
reproductivity is found among the 
younger mothers. For women in 
their 20s, the postwar birth rate 
reached the highest point in more 
than a generation. Among white 
women at ages 20 to 24 the rate in 
1946 was nearly one sixth higher 
than that in 1920, and about three 


of New Mothers 


fifths above the all-time low recorded 
in 1933. A parallel trend is observed 
at ages 25 to 29 years. Women in 
their early 30s have also made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the increase 
in the number of babies born during 
recent years. 

The right-hand panel of the chart 
shows the reproduction rates among 
American women according to order 
of birth. These curves obviously are 
related to the trends already dis- 
cussed according to age of mother. 
The number of first births, that is, 
of-new mothers (white), reached an 
all-time high in 1946 of about 1,150,- 
000. The rate for first births has in- 
creased almost continuously since 
1933; it reached a wartime peak of 
26 per 1,000 in 1942, declined sharp- 
ly in the next three years as more 
and more young men went over- 
seas, and was followed by an unprec- 
edented rise to 27 per 1,000 in 1946. 
The birth rate for second children 
reached its wartime peak in 1943, 
one year after the peak for first 
children; the two curves thereafter 
followed a similar course, although 
the year-to-year changes for sec- 
ond children were not as marked as 
for the first. For both orders of 
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children, the birth rates in 1946 were 
considerably above the levels re- 
corded a generation ago. 

The economic prosperity and spe- 
cial psychological attitudes engen- 
dered by the war have also had a 
stimulating effect on the birth rate 
among moderately large families. 
The rate for fourth children, for 
example, which had been declining 
until 1939, when it was only 3.8 per 
1,000, rose to 5.1 by 1946. Similar- 
ly, the rates for fifth and sixth chil- 
dren have recorded small absolute 
increases in the last few years. For 
children of the eighth and higher 
orders of birth, however, the long- 
term downward trend has continued. 

An interesting sidelight on this 
analysis is provided by the table be- 
low, which shows the average age 
at which white mothers in the 
United States have borne their chil- 
dren in the period 1920-1946. The 
average age at which women have 
their first, second or third child has 
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gone up almost a year since the 
1930’s. This undoubtedly reflects in 
large measure the fact that women 
who had postponed having children 
in the past have recently become 
mothers. At the higher orders, on 
the other hand, the average age at 
motherhood has decreased slightly. 

It is very likely that when the 
birth rates for 1947 according to 
age of mother and order of child 
become available, they will show a 
continuation of recent trends, only 
in accentuated form. For the years 
immediately ahead, the outlook is 
that the birth rate among young 
women having their first child will 
decrease gradually, paralleling the 
slow decline in the marriage rate. 
Nor are second and third births ex- 
pected to decrease very much. In 
other words, families of moderate 
size in all probability will continue to 
be popular in the near future, but 
large families are definitely a thing 
of the past. 





AVERAGE AGE OF WHITE MOTHERS AT BIRTH OF CHILD OF SPECIFIED ORDER 
UNITED StTATEs, 1920 To 1946 














ORDER OF CHILD}} 1946 | 1945 1944 | 1943 | 1942 1941 1940 | 1935 | 1930 | 1925 1920 
Total Births.|| 27.5 | 28.0 | 27.7 | 27.4 | 27.2 | 27.3 | 27.5 | 27.9 | 28.2 | 28.6 | 28.8 
ist Child. ...|| 24.5 | 24.4 | 24.3 | 24.3 | 24.3 | 24.3 | 24.2 | 23.6 | 23.6 | 23.7 | 23.7 
2d Child... .|| 27.2 | 27.7 | 27.2 | 26.9 | 26.8 | 26.7 | 26.6 | 26.5 | 26.3 | 26.5 | 26.5 
3d Child... .|} 29.4 | 29.4 | 28.9 | 28.7 | 28.6 | 28.5 | 28.4 | 28.6 | 28.5 | 28.6 | 28.6 
4th Child....|} 30.7 | 30.7 | 30.4 | 30.3 | 30.2 | 30.2 | 30.2 | 30.4 | 30.3 | 30.6 | 30.4 
Sth Child....}} 32.0 | 32.0 | 31.8 | 31.8 | 31.8 | 31.8 | 31.8 | 32.0 | 32.0 | 32.2 | 32.2 
6th Child. ...|} 33.3 | 33.4 | 33.3 | 33.3 | 33.3 | 33.3 | 33.3 | 33.6 | 33.5 | 33.7 | 33.8 
7th Child....|} 34.6 | 34.7 | 34.6 | 34.7 | 34.7 | 34.7 | 34.7 | 35.0 | 35.0 | 35.1 | 35.3 
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Health Conditions Excellent This Year 


T THE end of the first nine 
F, Ved of the year, it appears 
that 1948 will be another year of 
record low mortality. The death 
rate among the many millions of In- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for 
the January to September period is 
6.7 per 1,000, or identical with that 
for the like months of last year and 
slightly below that for 1946, both ex- 
cellent health years. Although’ the 
heat wave of late August occasioned 
a temporary increase in mortality, 
the rise was not sufficient to offset 
the favorable experience of the 
earlier months. 

The mortality so far this year is 
particularly favorable among white 
females. Each age period, without 
exception, registers a lower death 
rate than it did in the like part of 
last year. It is truly remarkable that 
at ages 20 to 24 the rate has dropped 
virtually one quarter in a single year, 
from just under 1 per 1,000 to .75. 
In the age group 15 to 19 years, the 
reduction has been 18 percent. 
Among white males, the mortality is 
lower this year than last at every 
age period but two, namely, at ages 
35 to 44 and 65 to 74 years; and 
even in these two instances, the in- 
crease has been small. The figures 
appear in the table on page 5. 

The trend of the death rate for 
individual causes continues the pat- 
tern of former years. The acute in- 
fectious diseases, in general, record 
continued improvement in mortality, 


while the crude death rates from 
cancer and the principal chronic 
cardiovascular-renal diseases are 
higher than in 1947. Three out of 
four of the principal communicable 
diseases of childhood, namely, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough, and diph- 
theria record minimal rates, while 
measles alone shows an increase 
(from .3 to .6 per 100,000) over last 
year. This has been a “measles” year, 
however, with the incidence of the 
disease about three times as high as 
in 1947, 

The death rate from poliomyelitis 
for the first nine months of 1948 
(.7 per 100,000) is higher than the 
comparable rate for last year (.4), 
but lower than that (1.0) for the 
like period of 1946. The increase 
in mortality this year over last is 
explained by the sharp rise in the 
number of cases. In fact, cases in 
the general population so far this 
year outnumber those in the same 
months of 1946, which year experi- 
enced the worst epidemic in three 
decades. Fortunately, the peak of 
the current outbreak appears to be 
past, the number of new cases re- 
ported in’ recent weeks showing a 
downward trend. 

Among the diseases which record 
new low death rates so far this year 
are influenza, pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis, syphilis, appendicitis, and the 
diseases of the puerperal state. The 
death rate from influenza and pneu- 
monia combined in this insurance ex- 
perience is now down to 23.9 per 
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100,000, a decrease of 7 percent 
from the minimum registered a year 
ago. The trend for tuberculosis is 
even more favorable. The mortality 
from this cause has declined 12 per- 
cent in the past year, and fully 20 
percent in the past two years. This 
improvement is much greater than 
the average annual rate of decline 
during the past decade. 

As already noted, the mortality 
from the diseases of middle and later 
life is somewhat higher than last 
year. For the principal chronic 
cardiovascular-renal diseases the 
rate is up 1.1 percent, for diabetes 
1.3 percent, and for cancer 4.4 per- 
cent. These diseases are becoming 
increasingly important in the over- 
all mortality picture. They accounted 
for almost 75 percent of all deaths 
from disease in the first nine months 
of 1948 as compared with a little 
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over 60 percent 10 years ago. This 
rise is accounted for mainly by two 
factors: the increasing average age 
of the policyholder group, and the 
extraordinary success achieved in 
the control of the acute infections. 
The record for the external causes 
of death has been generally favor- 
able so far in 1948. While the death 
rate from homicide has remained un- 
changed from 1947, that from sui- 
cide has declined about 3 percent and 
that from all forms of accidents com- 
bined 6 percent, to reach an all-time 
low. Occupational, motor vehicle, 
and “other” accidents all registered 
declines, home accidents alone re- 
cording a somewhat higher rate than 
in 1947. For motor vehicle fatalities, 
the death rate has been lower this 
year than last in seven of the past 
nine months ; for the year to date the 
decline is virtually 10 percent. 





CRUDE DEATH RATES PER 100,000 From ALL CausEs.* WuITE PERSONS, By SEX AND 
AGE PERIODS. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INDUSTRIAL 
PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS—WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 
First NINE Monrss oF 1948, 1947, anp 1946 ComMPaRED 











| DEATH RATES PER 100,000 


| PERCENT CHANGE 1948 
SINCE YEAR INDICATED 





AGE PERIOD 


White Males 
YEARS 





White Females 


White Males White Females 





1948 1947 1946 1948 


1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 





Ages0 to 74| 702.7) 691.5] 699.8} 528.0 


537.8| 555.6|+ 1.6) + 0.4] — 1.8] — 5.0 





Under 5 265.0} 299.5] 302.3} 217.9 
}5to 9 73.4 81.2 88.8 47.6 
10 to 14 65.1 72.1 76.3 38.6 
15 to 19 114.1} 127.7] 150.2 55.3 
20 to 24 156.0| 161.7] 237.8 75.4 
25 to 34 191.1} 197.0} 233.1 119.8 
35 to 44 484.4) 464.3) 501.5) 264.2 











45 to 54 | 1,222.2} 1,229.2 | 1,239.1 629.5 
55 to 64 | 2,629.6 | 2,659.0 | 2,604.1 | 1,492.5 
65 to 74 | 5,660.1 | 5,472.3 | 5,455.9 | 3,881.6 








235.0| 245.7) —11.5 | —12.3| — 7.3} —113 
51.3 58.7 |— 9.6) —17.3|— 7.2] —189 
40.3 48.9 | — 9.7 | —14.7| — 4.2] —21.1 
67.0 69.1 | —10.6 | —24.0 | —17.5 | —20.0 
99.9} 114.7) — 3.5 | —34.4 | —24.5 | —34.3 
135.7} 154.5} — 3.0 | —18.0 | —11.7 | —22.5 
280.0] 292.0/+ 4.3) — 3.4|— 5.6) — 9.5 


665.5] 684.9)/— .6|— 14|)— 5.4|]— 81 
1,505.5} 1,557.8)/— 11)+ 10|— 9|— 42 
3,910.0 | 4,070.2| + 3.4)+ 3.7|/— .7|— 46 























*Excludes deaths from enemy action. 
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The Chances of Living Beyond Age 65 


UBLIC attention is being increas- 
P ingly focused on the growing 
proportion of old people in our popu- 
lation and on the social and health 
problems which arise out of this 
trend. A century ago, about one 
American in every 40 was 65 years 
or older. At present, one in every 
14 is in this age bracket, and the 
outlook is that the proportion will 
rise to one in eight well before the 
year 2000. It is pertinent, therefore, 
to examine the prospects of addi- 
tional years of life for those who 
reach the threshold of old age. The 
essential data, based upon mortality 
conditions in the white population 
in the United States during 1946, 
are shown in the table on page 7. 

According to current mortality 
conditions, more than three fifths of 
the newly-born white male babies 
and almost three fourths of the 
newly-born white female babies will 
reach age 65. Their chances of liv- 
ing 10 years beyond that age are still 
substantial. More than one in three 
of the boy babies and one in two of 
the girl babies can look forward to 
reaching age 75. The outlook for a 
long life is much more favorable 
now than at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. With the conditions prevailing 
at that time, only one fifth of the 
male babies and only one fourth of 
the female babies would survive to 
age 75. 

The foregoing discussion was 
based on a cohort of babies just 
starting life. Limiting our consider- 


ation to persons who survive to 65 
years, we find that three fifths of the 
men and more than two thirds of 
the women will live to see their 75th 
birthday. People at 65, under pres- 
ent mortality conditions, still have 
many years of life before them. 
The average white man at that age 
still has 12 2/3 years remaining ; for 
the average white woman the figure 
is even greater, namely, 14% years. 
This means that the average age at 
death for white persons attaining age 
65 will be not far from 80 years. For 
the fairly sizable proportion of per- 
sons who reach age 75, there still 
remain, on the average, 734 years for 
men, and more than 8% years for 
women. 


The fact that so large a propor- 
tion of our population now reaches 
the usual age for retirement and 
lives well into old age, emphasizes 
the need to make these years useful 
and happy. The medical and public 
health problems of the aged are al- 
ready receiving consideration in 
many communities throughout the 
country. It is well to remember in 
this connection that the basis of good 
health in old age is laid during child- 
hood and the early adult years, so 
that the programs for the aged 
should be integrated with those for 
earlier periods of life. In addition, 
individuals will wisely make financial 
provisions for an extended period 
of old age. The Institution of Life 
Insurance is a potent force in mak- 
ing such plans effective. 
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EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND CHANCES OF SURVIVAL FOR WHITE MEN AND WHITE WOMEN 
AFTER AGE 65. UNITED StTaTEs, 1946 
65 
000 
the ee eo Gow 65 pg A vecndn EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
of TO SPECIFIED AGE To SPECIFIED AGE YEARS 
5 AGE 
th White White White White White White 
"eS- Males Females Males Females Males Females 
ave 
iene 65 618 738 1,000 1,000 12.65 14.48 
d 66 596 721 964 976 12.09 13.81 
age 67 573 702 927 951 11.55 13.17 
fon 68 549 682 889 924 11.03 12.54 
69 525 661 849 895 10.52 11.93 
ure 70 500 639 809 865 10.03 11.33 
rs 71 474 615 767 833 9.54 10.75 
f 72 448 590 724 799 9.07 10.18 
) at 73 421 564 682 763 8.61 9.63 
ase 74 395 536 638 726 8.16 9.10 
8 75 368 508 595 688 7.72 8.58 
ot 
er- 
still ° 
on Firearms a Hazard Indoors and Out 
for IREARM accidents claim about for youngsters playing with guns 
2,500 lives a year in the general were responsible for more than half 
or- population of the United States. A the child deaths. In one instance a 
hes considerable number of these fatali- boy of 13, playing with a revolver 
und ties arise out of mishaps in hunting he had found in the home, fatally 
Zes and other outdoor sports popular at wounded his nephew nine months 
ful this time of the year, but an even old. In another case a youngster of 
blic larger number take place in and four found a pistol hidden in the 
al- about the home throughout the year. chiffonnier and accidentally shot his 
in A study of the death claim records neighbor, a boy of seven. 
the of 250 Metropolitan Industrial pol- The mere handling, exhibiting, or 
in icyholders (215 males and 35 fe- examining of guns by adults or chil- 
0d males) who died from firearm ac- dren in the home caused 32 deaths; 
ild- cidents in 1946 and 1947, shows that cleaning guns was responsible for 
so virtually half of all the Victims were an additional 19 deaths. The wholly 
red killed in the home, a toll twice as_ reprehensible practice of playfully 
for large as that sustained in hunting. pointing “unloaded” guns took a 
on, About two fifths of the fatally in- number of lives, while scuffling for 
cial jured in the home were children un- guns added to the toll. Several per- 
iod der 15 years, the large majority of sons were killed when they brushed 
ife them aged 10 to 14 years. The study against or moved loaded weapons 
ak- underscores the need to keep fire- which had been carelessly stored be- 





arms out of the reach of children, 


hind doors of clothes closets, behind 
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beds, or elsewhere in the house. 

Hunting accounted for 64 of the 
deaths tn this essentially urban in- 
surance experience, or for one quar- 
ter of the total. Of this number, 
somewhat less than one third acci- 
dentally shot themselves, while more 
than two thirds were fatally wounded 
by others. Hunters, it appears, have 
more to fear from the guns of their 
associates than from the weapons 
used by other hunting parties; at 
least 32 of the 44 persons shot by 
others were hit by members of their 
own group. Some hunters were 
killed when they were mistaken for 
deer or small game, or when they 
crossed into the line of fire. Others 
were killed when the guns of their 
companions were accidentally dis- 
charged while being loaded or when 
they were caught in the underbrush. 
In other instances, defective guns 
were responsible. Of the 20 persons 
who lost their lives through self-in- 
flicted wounds, at least five had han- 
dled their gun carelessly while climb- 
ing over or through a fence. The re- 
maining fatalities were mainly the 
result of guns being carried in a 
dangerous position, unsteady footing 
of the hunter, or the use of a loaded 
gun to club an animal. 

Firearm accidents in public places, 
exclusive of those occurring in hunt- 
ing, took 60 lives. Shooting at bot- 
tles, cans, and other targets outdoors 
figured in 18 of the deaths under 
survey. Many of the fatalities were 
the result of persons passing between 
the marksman and the target. Fire- 

‘arm accidents in bars, cafes, stores, 
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and other public buildings accounted 
for an additional 18 deaths in this 
experience. Most of these fatal in- 
juries occurred when guns were 
being “shown off” or merely car- 
ried about. The remaining deaths. 
in public places resulted from a vari- 
ety of circumstances, and included 
a number of deaths among children 
playing with guns. 

Incredible as it may seem, five 
lives were lost on as many separate 
occasions, by foolhardy individuals 
playing or demonstrating a game 
called “Russian roulette,” in which 
the cylinder of a gun containing but 
one cartridge is spun around and 
the participant points the gun at his 
head and pulls the trigger on the 
chance that it is opposite an empty 
chamber. 

In this experience, rifles were the 
lethal weapon in more than two 
fifths of the cases where the type of 
gun was specified; somewhat more 
than one fifth of the deaths were 
caused by shotguns, and the re- 
mainder by pistol shots. In the 
home, pistols were the most frequent 
type of gun used. There were 11 
deaths reported to be caused by guns. 
of foreign manufacture, several of 
them apparently war souvenirs. 

It is clear that firearms are a 
serious hazard both indoors and out. 
It is equally obvious: from the facts 
here presented that the annual death 
toll from firearm accidents can be 
greatly reduced. There are many 
do’s and don'ts the possessor of a 
gun should know in the interest of 
his own safety and the safety of his 
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fellows. Even the most elementary 
of these, as this study shows, are 
too frequently ignored. If guns are 
to be kept for protection or recre- 
ation, they should be locked up when 
they are not in use, and this is 
doubly important where children are 
about. Both adults and children 
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should be warned that firearms must 
never be pointed playfully. Every 
gun should be treated as loaded un- 
til inspection definitely shows that 
it is empty. “Horseplay” can, and 
very often does, end in tragedy. All 
guns should be kept unloaded until 
they actually are to be used. 


Pernicious Anemia Death Rate Extremely Low 


HE mortality from pernicious 
‘Rae has been drastically re- 
duced since the use of liver in the 
treatment of the disease was intro- 
duced in 1926. The disease now 
takes about 7,000 fewer lives a year 
in the United States than it would 
have under the mortality of two 
decades ago. Among Metropolitan 
Industrial policyholders, the stand- 
ardized death rate at ages 1 to 74 
dropped from 3.4 in 1921-1925, be- 
fore liver therapy was discovered, 
to 0.6 in 1943-1947, a reduction of 
82 percent; at ages 45 to 74, where 
the mortality from the disease is 
concentrated, the decrease was 80 
percent. 

Each age group in both sexes has 
benefited very materially from the 
improvement in mortality. Deaths 
from pernicious anemia at ages un- 
der 45 are now extremely rare. The 
improvement at ages past 45 is clear- 
ly evident from the chart on page 
10, which shows the trend of the 
death rate for white policyholders 
by sex. The relative decline is ap- 
proximately equal for the two sexes, 


but decreases somewhat with each 
advance in age. Nevertheless, even 
at 65 to 74 years the reduction in 
mortality since the introduction of 
liver therapy has been well over 50 
percent in each sex. The marked 
decrease in the death rate at these 
later ages is particularly noteworthy, 
inasmuch as liver therapy does not 
cure pernicious anemia but only 
keeps it under control, with the re- 
sult that the number of people with 
the disease at the older ages has 
been increasing. But so effective has 


the treatment proved to be, that the 


majority of patients who adhere to 
a prescribed regimen have been able 
to carry on their usual pursuits and 
usually live long enough to succumb 
to another cause. Prior to the era 
of liver therapy, the average dura- 
tion of life after diagnosis of per- 
nicious anemia was 2% years.* It 
has recently been estimated by Dr. 
William P. Murphy that there are 
now more than 100,000 persons in 
our country with pernicious anemia 
who owe their lives to the use of liver 
or its extracts.7 


*Sellers, A. H., A Study of the Objective Efficacy of Liver Therapy in Pernicious Anemia Based 
on Recorded Mortality Data. American Journal of Hygiene, Vol. 25, p. 259, 1937. 


+Murphy, W. P., Twenty Years of Liver Therapy. Blood, Vol. III, p. 32, 1948. 
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MORTALITY FROM PERNICIOUS ANEMIA, 1921-1947 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Weekly Premium-Paying Business, Ages 45-74 
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The discovery of the liver treat- 
ment of pernicious anemia by Doc- 
tors George R. Minot, William P. 
Murphy, and George H. Whipple, 
which won them the Nobel Prize 
in 1934, ranks among the outstand- 
_ ing advances in modern medicine. A 
particular interest attaches to this 
discovery because it is one of the 
relatively few instances in which an 
effective specific treatment has been 
found for a disease characteristic 


of later life. In this respect, the liver - 


treatment of pernicious anemia takes 
its place in medical history with 


the insulin treatment of diabetes. 

Marked improvements have been 
made in liver therapy since it was 
introduced, first in the use of ex- 
tracts and later in the development 
of concentrated preparations for in- 
jection. Yet research scientists are 
still striving for greater accomplish- 
ments in the fight against pernicious 
anemia. A relentless search is on 
for the specific substance or sub- 
stances in liver which bring a re- 
mission of the disease, and the day 
may not be far away when this will 


be found. 
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CrupvE DratH RateEs* PER 100,000 PoticyHoLDERS From SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BuSINESS—Weekly and Monthly Combined 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SEPTEMBER 1948 











ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS* 




















Year to Date: 
Cause or Drata End of September 
September|September 
1948 1947 

1948 1947 1946 
Att, CAUSES—TOTAL...........0065 628.4 | 614.7 | 667.1 667.8 | 702.0 
—Excluding war deaths...) 628.3 | 614.5 | 666.9 | 667.1 | 687.0 
TE 6s coi SKS AeweeD oa 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Sat Li Apo ch Sa awenees mS a .6 8 
ee ee eee — oA 5 ok ok 
Whooping cough. ..........0.0.0.0 4 a 4 5 6 
SI, is 5 cis aes S Sains absense _— a ok .6 .6 
I ot ne Se an Se Ua i el a Be 2.9 4.8 
Pneumonia (all forms).............. 14.4 14.4 ye ae yi | 25.5 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 26.4 + ee 27.6 31.4 34.7 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system..| 23.7 25.4 20.2 28.3 31.2 
cc kc eh ceceeraekeecnsehk vee 5.2 6.4 6.4 7.0 7.3 
Acute poliomyelitis... ........ 6.0566. 2.5 1.2 i 4 1.0 
eS ee eee 113.4 106.1 113.0 108.2 105.6 
Diabetes meiitus...........50.5.s005 23.6 22.3 23.8 23.5 24.1 

Principal chronic cardiovascular-renal 
erro rere 273.7 270.2 314.6 wad 311.5 
Cerebral hemorrhage.............. 54.9 a2.0 60.3 60 60.5 

Diseases of the coronary arteries 
and angina pectoris............. 63.6 64.1 76.6 71.9 65.7 
Other chronic heart diseasesf...... 128.1 124.4 144.0 143.0 147.3 
ee 29.1 29.2 33.7 36.1 38.0 
Diarrhea and enteritis.............. 2.4 a8 2.8 3.5 re 
pS per eT eee 3.4 3.9 2.6 3.1 ke 
Puerperal state—total.............. 2.6 3.3 2.4 3.3 3.2 
oan att Zs Se ecinlac wate 5.9 7.8 6.8 7.0 7.4 
EE er are ne er eee eee ey ee 4.0 3.7 i 3.5 3.6 
Acriabrte— 7th... occ cs ccc cess 45.8 51.3 40.6 43.2 47.0 
ee re 9.1 6.3 9.8 9.5 10.3 
Occupational accidents............ 4.6 4.9 4.7 5.0 4.7 
Motor vehicle accidents........... 15.9 18.0 13.3 14.7 15.3 
War deaths (enemy action).......... m | Pe Pr ro 15.0 
All other causes of death............ 102.2 90.8 96.9 94.9 102.5 

















*The rates for 1948 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisional estimates of 


lives exposed to risk. 


tInternational List (1940) titles 92, 93 (c), (d), (e), and 95. 


NotE—The death rates in this table differ from the rates previously published on the basis of the 


Weekly Premium-Paying Business alone. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
addressed to: 


THE EprirTor, 
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1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER 1.000-ANNUAL BASIS (1948 figures are provisional ) 
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[ee nem 3 $time ene Ne 
(occ) JAN FEB MAR APR MAY TUN UL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 
1947 7.2 66 74 7.2 68 63 63 59 61 63 62 64 
1948 «87.3 68 #%(7.4 69 68 61 63 60 63 


Nore—The death rates in this chart differ from the rates previously published on the basis of the 
Weekly Premium-Paying Business alone. 
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